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HOW TO LOSE A WIFE. 
To tue Epiror. 
Sir, 


Country friend of mine, a very respectable and substan- 
tial tradesman, of the name of Oversight, has a most un- 
fortunate knack, in conversation, of falling upon unpleasant 
truths, in a way quite unintentional, but which neverthe- 
less has been a serious injury to him at different times. I am 
quite sure, that, in whatever he may have said, he had no de- 
sign of wounding the feelings of any one; and I am confident 
that he has generally felt more fortified when he has disco- 
vered his mistake, than the party aggrieved. The misfortune 
is, that, in all cases of this sort, to apologise would be to ag- 
gravate the injury, by seeming aware that you had inflicted it: 
consequently there is no way left, but to change the discourse ; 
and it most frequently happens—either frown the confusion a 
person is in, or from a sort of incomprehensible series of blun- 
ders, which seem to verify the old proverb, “ It never rains 
but it pours”"—that you go on from one to another, ’till there is 
ho safety but in flight. 

Ned Oversight, a few years ago, was in the high road to 
matrimony, as he fancied. In his occasional visits to London, 
he had been introduced to a tolerably respectable family, (with, 
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whose previous little mishaps he was quite unacquainted (cop. 
sisting of an old gentleman and lady, one son, and one daugh. 
ters for which latter lady Ned feit a tendefness. Matters, to 
be sure, had not gone very far: but they were in an excellent 
train; and he set himself down for a Benedick. 

In one of bis visits to London, be was spending the day with 


this family, and the conversation turned upon the French re | 


volution, which had then only taken place some few yeurs ; and 
Oversight, being a very loyal man, expressed a vast deal of 
horror on the occasion, and at length extended his remarks to 
the reputed jacobins of this country, and expressed his satis. 
faction and delight at the imprisonment of some of their num. 
ber, Here the young lady looked unutterabie things at hin; 
and the rest of the party fidgeted about, and gazed at each 
other so oddly, that Ned found he was upon the w rong scent, 
The truth was, that the old gentleman—a very well- -meaning 
man at the bottom—had, himse 4f, actually suffered im pris One 
ment under a charge of jacobinism; and, of course, the fa 
inily never wished to have the subject revived in their minds, 
Ned now eagerly led ‘the conversation another way; aad, 
afier divers twistings and turnings s, of the usual unaccountable 
kind, that await conversation in general, it settled on a topic 
which led the poor bhinderer into a second error: this was ma 
irimony, and the aukwardness and inconsistencies of unequal 
and improper matches; and Ned expatiated very feelingly, 
and at great length, on the various circumstances of this kind 
that had fallen under bis own observation. At length he be- 
gan a story of a young lady who had married her footman, 
with a violeat philippic against servants of either sex inter 
marrying with their masters or mistresses; when the old lady, 
colouring most amazingly, bounced out of the room. Over- 
sight was again at fault: but he knew not why, and fairly 
wished himself behind his counter in the country again. Un 
juckily, the mother of his intended had been cook to her hus- 
band. é: 
After another very unpleasant pause, by proposing “ Phe 
army” asa toast, he thought be had got into a fine field for 
conversation, in which it was not likely he should affront any 
body. After being very cloquent, and giving the history of I 
know not how many campaigns, he very naturally concluded 
his discourse with a praiseworthy comment on the vreat bravery 
of bis countrymen, and a most uafostunate anathema against 
Briton who could be found cowardly enough to desert his 
post, Now it unluckily happ ned, that the sou of his friend, 
who was not blessed with courage, had been an a in one 
of the marching regiments ; and, for the very crime that poor 
Ned thus stigmatised, had been cashiered. llere the matter 
became serious. Ov ersight was 01 madly charged with having 
come 
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come there to affront the whole family; his attempts at expla- 
nation were considered as futile cflorts to cover his intended 
insults; and, in short, he was glad to escape in a whole skin, at 
the expence of giving up all pretensions to the object of his 
affections. This has operated so forcibly upon him, that to 
this hour he reinains a bachelor. 

[ am, Sir, your constant reader, 


CHRISTOPHER CAUTIOUS. 





HISTORY OF THE HUMMING BIRDS. 
[From Shaw’s General Zoology.] 


HE brilliant and lively race of humming-birds, so remaik- 

able at once for their beautiful colours and diminutive 
size, are the peculiar natives of the American continent and 
adjoining islands, and, with few exceptions, are principally 
confined to the hotter regions. Their vivacity, swiftness, and 
singular appearance unite in rendering them the admiration of 
mankind; while their colours are so radiant that it is not by 
comparing them with the avalagous hues of other birds, that 
we are enabled to explain with propriety their peculiar splen- 
dour, but by the more exalted brilliancy of polished metals 
and precious stones; the ruby, the garnet, the sapphire, the 
emerald, the topaz, and polished gold, being considered as the 
most proper objects of elucidation. tis not, however, to be 
imagined that all the species ot humming-birds are thus deco- 
rated; some being even obscure in their colours, and instead 
of the prevailing splendour of the major part of the genus, exe 
hibiting only a faint appearance of a golden green tinge, dit- 
fused over the brown or purplish colour of the back and wings. 
The genus is of great extent, and in order that the species may 
with greater readiness be investigated, it has been found neces- 
sary to divide them into two sections, viz. the curve-billed, 
and the strait-billed. The exact limits of the two divisions 
are, however, difficult to determine. 

The mode of life in the humming-birds appears to be uni- 
form. They live by absorbing the sweet juices of flowers, 
which they extract with their tubular tongue; and though 
small insects are said to have been sometimes observed in 
their stomachs, yet this scems rather accidental than regular 
or natural. 

A magnificent work has lately appeared on this genus by 
Messrs. Viellot and Audebert, in which a laudable attempt bas 
been made to exhibit the splendour of the natural colours by 
Means of powder or shell gold impressed on the plates. It 

tA?e must 
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must be confessed that it has not succeeded in all instances sp 
completely as might be wished. The work, however, is ex. 
tremely valuable, not only as containing good figures of the 
major part of established pieces, but also of numerous varie. 
ties, and is preceded by an elaborate and ingenious disquisition | 
relative to the structure of the feathers, and many other parti. 
culars. 





THE TORNADO. 
(From Meredith’s “ Account of the Gold Coast of Africa.”) 


Ternado may be expected (vn the African coast) a day 
two subsequent to the full and change of the moon, ap 
gives sufficient notice of its approach, so that ships at sea ani 
at anchor have time to prepare for their safety. When vivi 
and successive flashes of lightning are seen in the eastern quar 
tern quarter, not many degrees above the horizon, attende 
with thunder and heavy cloyds, and the horizon appears clew 
and of a blueish cast, all*these are tolerable (if not certain) ix 
dications of an approaching tornado. 

As the storm approaches, the horizon, becomes darkene 
and in a short time the eastern hemisphere becomes entire 
so: the lightping advances in vivid flashes, and in quick su 
cession, attended by slow and apparently distant thunder. Th 
sccne bow assumes, every moment, a more awful and territe 
appearance, aud a solemn silence appears to pervade the who 
face of nature: although it is calm, yet the heavens exhibit: 
degree of commotion truly surprising: the feathered tribe fe 
with the utmost solicitude to a place of shelter and security 
and, notwithstanding this precaution, they are sometimes over 
taken by the storm, and exposed to its rigour and viulence 
A gentle air is first perceived, which increase s, almost instants 
neously, to violent gusts of wind, which are usually accompa 
nied with rain, and which do not continue longer, in genera 
than half an hour or fifty minutes: the more southerly th 
wind is, the longer is its continuance. When the violence | 
the wind is over, sain falls with great rapidity, and in asho 
time a very considerable quantity of water descends. Ty 
lightning and thunder, which, it would appear, yielded to ¢ 
violence of the wind, again commence ; but it is only the 

sho are acquainted wi hb these storms, o1 similar ones in {109 
cal countries, that can have a perfect idea of the enlighten 
state of che heavens, agd the tremendous peals of thund 
which roar in every direction. On the whole, *words canit 
adequately describe the awful sublimity of this scene. Iie 
C Olle 
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continues to fall for two or more hours; after which, the hemi- 


sphere brightens, but the sun continues obscured tor the re- 
mainder of the day. 





THE MANIAC, 
A FRAGMENT. 
BY R. PORTER. 


« And could a wretch more wretched be, | 

More wild or fancy-fraught than he, 

Whose melancholy tale would pierce a heart of stone.” , 
Ins. Rosinson. 


HE sun was retiring behind the western hills, the feathered 

songsters of the neighbouring groves poured out their 
praise in loud strains of purest harmony, before he completely 
disappeared ; in short, it was evening, when Henry left the 
hall, and its dissipation, to enjoy, for a short time, the more 
moderate pleasvre of an evening ramble. He bent his steps 
to the wood ; it was his favouritg walk: in that covert he had 
passed in his youth many a pleasant hour ; there, in riper years, 
he had walked, for the last time, with his Maria. He reached 
the very spot where he had taken his last farewell ; a thousand 
tender sensations crowded upon his mind; he seated himself 
upon a bank, and resigned himself to méditation. ‘* And can 
suclr a being as she appeared to be,” said he, to himself, “ be 
faithless? Could such a heart, such a tender beart as she 
seemed to possess, write so cruel a letter as that I have re- 
ecived! Yes, it is too true: ‘ Frailty, thy name is woman.’ 
She delights in my distress, and some happier rival has usurped 
my place in her affections, Again will | peruse her letter, the 
fatal instrument of my death, signed by the hand of ber who 
but lately, | flattered myself, loved me with an unceasing 
affection.” He drew the fatal letter from his pocket, whea 


suddenly an exclamation of surprise proceeded from some 
person who seerfied to be néar him. He looked round, and at 
the distance of about twenty paces, perceived a human figure 
extended on the grass. ‘The noise he had made in unfolding 
the letter had aroused lim, and he started on Henry with looks 
of mingled fear and simplicity. 

His face was pale and ghastly, 4 Tong bristly beard‘ over- 
shadowed it; his legs and feet were bare, and lacerated by 
thorns; a faded regimental coat covered his shoulders, and he 
appeared about forty years of age. * He started on his fect as 
~ approached him, and eagerly exclaimed, “ Well, is he 
returned! have vou seen him? how did he look; he musts 

have 
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have suffered much; say, did he ask how his poor father fared 2” 
“ | have no tidings to bring you; of whom do you speak 
said Henry. “ Then you bave not seen him?” continued the 
maniac, as Henry surveyed his emotion.—‘ Perbaps you 
know my daughter; know you the wretch who seduced her; 
his name is Welby ? Say, does my Harriet pine and wander in 
the wide metropolis?” He was silent; his head fell upon his 
breast, and he again seated himself upon the ground, in silent 
apathy. Henry sat down by his side; the maniac raised his 
head, and looked steadfastly in bis face; the wild madnoess 
which so lately shone in his eyes was gone, and a soft melan- 
choly overspread his face ; his reason had partly returned, and 
he addressed Henry as follows:— This is kind of you; 
three long years have elapsed since I fled from mankind, and 
concealed myself in these sequestered haunts; your’s is the 
first face that has looked with kindness on me. I was a young 
man, avery young man, when | beheld my Harriet reading in 
this wood; | loved, wooed, and married her; five years we 
livect in peace and harmony : I had a son and daughter,—ibese 
were halcyon days,—all was calm and tranquil as this delight 
ful evening ; soon, 00 soon, a dreadful stort burst upon me; 
I went to fight for my country; my wife and children re- 
mained behind, in England, anxiously waiting for my return. 
Five long dreary years I lingered in prison, in a distant land; 

four of my fellow-prisoners and myself made an attempt to 

escape; our wives and children grieving for us in England, 
animated our endeavours, which were aitended with success. 

We arrived in our native land, bid adieu to each other, and 

sought our own homes. Wearied and tired, I arrived at the 

little cottage where I had left my Harriet, my daughter, and 
my son. IL had pictured to myself, as | travelled onward, 
their joy on seeing me return, the embraces of my beloved 
site, the questions of my daugiier, and the sincere congratu- 
itions of my neighbours. My fond fancy bad formed long 
schemes of bliss and enjoyment; my little farm, my winters 
evening five-side, when | would recount the perils | had passed ; 
my suinmer harbour, where we would drivk our tea, and smile 
at post misfortunes; the marriage of my son and daughter, 
and the hitthe grand-childien pratthug on my knee, amused 
the long and heavy hours which intervened between me and 
my home, and shortened the weary miles [ had yet to travel.” 
tiis speech now became more hurried and inarticulate, as he 

proceeded :—“ It was night when L reached the cot; L 

knocked at the well-known duor; I prepared to clasp my 

Harriet in my arins ;—it was opened by a stranger. | rushed 

jnto the room; there was a woman, but, ol! how unlike my 

wife! there were sons and daughters, but not those concerning 
whom | had formed such dreams of happiness. My wife was 
dead, 
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dead,—my daughter was seduced by a villaia,—my son, who 
had gone in search of me, had fallen a prey to the merciless 
ocean; all my hopes are biasied; J am a wretch, an outcass 
on the earth. Return, my sou, and. bless thy father’s arms. 
Give me my daughter, villain !—where is she? I weuld yet 
forgive her:—IL see her; she stands upou the cliff!—Loek! 
look ! she heeds it not!—Oh! she will fall, unless I save her?” 
—so saying, he ran with all his speed afier the phantom his 
imagination had created, aad was seen no more. 








Character of Sir MM. s¥. Ridley. : 
5 ies following article is copied from the Newcastle Adver- 

tiser: Lately died, afier an illuess of two days, in Port+ 
land-place, Loudon, Sir Matthew White Ruiley, ‘bari. in the 
68th year of his age. “ The melancholy annunciationu of the 
unexpected loss of so excellent a man, so universally known 
and beloved in this quarier, must excite the sympathy of a 
great number of our seaders. For ourselves, we profess our 
utter inability to express, in befhiting language, the deep grief 
we feel on this mournful occasiou. In so high a degree cid 
he possess the confidence and esteem of his fellow-townsmen, 
that, in eight successive parliaments, they chose him as ene of 
their representatives ; and weil did hy merit the flattering dis- 
tinction, for his love to his native town drew his attentian to 
every thiog that was or migit be connected with its imptove- 
ment, and with its honour. He was a firm friend to the Bri- 
tish coustitution, and during the lang time he sat in the serate, 
he had the merit of maintaining perfect consistency in his poli- 
tical conduct; neither slavishly devoted to any party, aor, 
when he did lend bis support to bis majesty’s ministers, could 
his motives be justly attributed to any thing but what was 
strictly in unison with that integrity which distinguished his 
honourable life. 

“ Displaving an urbanity of manners and a most endearing 
condescension in his general intercourse with society, he in- 
variably discharged all the relative aud social duties in life ina 
way that threw an amiable respleadency over his whole cha- 
racter. Asa large landed proprietor, he shewed himself one 
of the best of landlords to his tenants, as all who were so con- 
nected with him are loud in declaring; in years of scarcity, ia 
particular, these experienced the liberality of his heart, and he 
granted indulgences to them which must embaln bis memory 
among those who were the iminediate objects of his generosity. 
Exclusively of serving the town as a member of parliament, 
he discharged, for a number of years, the dutics of an active 
and zealous magistrate, and was three times mayor, Larly in 
fF) the 
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f the last war, when the country was threatened with invasion, 
Sir M. W. Ridley was put at the head of a corps of volun- 
teers, excelled by none in the empire either for loyalty to their 
sovereigw or efliciency in military tactics. While, as a soldier, 
he ably discharged the important functions of a chief, he 
might be-said to live in the hearts of bis men, for the liberal 
and indulgent attention be paid to’ the convenience and com. 
fort-of all who were uader his command. 

“ Ele was one of the oldest members of the werchants’ com. 
pany in this town, and at the time of his death had been its 
governor 35 years. Sir M. W.R. succeeded his unele, Sir 
Matthew White, March 21, 1768. He married, July 12, 1777, 
Sarah Colburne, daughter and heiress of Benjamin Colburne, 
esq. of Bath; by whom, who died August 3d, 1806, he had 
issue five sons and one daughter, all living. He is succeeded 
by hisson Matthew White, born August 18, 1778.” 


- a ee nN 


THE MORNING HOUR, 


S health must be considered by all as their best good on 
P| earth, how strange it is that we do not seek, more stre- 
nuously than we do, to obtain, and, when obtained, to preserve 
so superlative a blessing! One of the greatest sources of health 
is early rising; aud it is, besides, a great source of pleasure: 
yet how few of us, from any thing like principle or resolution, 
avail ourselves of it; L will ask the sluggard, when, from some 
cause out of the common routine of his habits, he has risea 
om on some fine spring day, whether the impression, left on 
his heart by the delights of morning, has not been of a very 
superior description. The freshness of the air, the fragrance 
of the flowers, the melody of the birds, the first mild and be- 
nignant beams of the sun, and the light and clastic throb of 
one’s own heart, are, ail of them, charming sensations. 
Indeed, early rising, considered in any point of view, either 
as conducing to our health, our pleasure, or our profit,is equally 
desirable. As far as health is concerned, it is well known, that 
the feverish slumber of the moraing, too often indulged—that 
soliciious courting of sleep, as it were, after we have once been 
awake---is productive of no good, but very often of much 
harm. In females it produces hysteric affections, in men 
hypochondriac disorders; or, at the very least, it leaves be- 
hind it jassitude and enervation. Whatever rest we have be- 
yond what is sufficicnt for nature’s refreshment, is distempered 
ease. Lit may seem a severe thought to mdulge—but it is @ 
thought that we should not fear to look in the face—that teo 
great an tadulgence in morning sloth wili, ia a large or small 
degree, fillthe frame with the seeds of different diseases fo 
9 the 
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the jatter days of life, when we are no longer able to avail our- 
selves of the exercises of the morning, and whei the joys of 
mirthfal pleasure delight no more. And let the fair female 
remember, that, if it does tio more tnischief, she will, by in- 
dulging sloth, be tolerably certain of losing that delightful 
bloom, and easy flow of spirits. which were her greatest charm, 
and which, when once lost, cannot be recalled; while, on the 
contrary, the man or wottitth Who rises early, and courts the 
breeze of morn, gains, in retufn, a strength of constitution, 
a glow of health, and a good appetite, which amply repay 
them. : 

The pleasure of rising early is so self-evident, that little 
needs be said to enforce so complete a truism: to those who 
take delight in a rural walk ot ride, no time can be so proper 
ds morning: the meridian sun steals away half the charms of 
nature; and she then droops in languor beneath his beams :— 
to those who are fotid of any sort of study, morning is the 
fittest time for them to woo their respective muses :—to those 
who are sportsmen, whether angling, shooting, or hunting be 
their sport, still the morning is the best time to scek it. As 
to the profitableness of rising early, ask the labourer, the far- 
mer, the mechanic, and the tradesman, if itis not so. In the 
metropolis, markets are opened, and the business of them 
overt; coaches and waggous innumerable have arrived from, 
and departed to, the country ; the wielders of the saw, the 
trowel, the hammer, and the axe, have finished nearly half a 
day’s labour, before those who may be called moderately early 
fisers are up; while the titled great, and their untitled imi- 
tators, scarcely rise “till such men as | have mentioned have 
nearly finished their daily labours. Profit and prosperity will 
follow the man who rises early ; while, almost as certainly, 
loss and ruin will be the companion of the slothful man. 

We are very early taught the great uncertainty of life, and 
the extretne shortness of it, even when extended to its utmost 
length: how wonderful it is then, that we are so prone to 
make “that little less,” by stealing from our existence even 
years, to waste them in a state of insensibility! It is truly 
wonderful, even leaving the injury done to health out of the 
question ; but so, alas! it is. We are constantly lamenting 
the want of time for various purposes, and are as constantly 
stealing that time from ourselves! This is inconsisteut :—life 
Was not given us to sleep away, but to be employed in active 
good; and in using the faculties kindly bestowed on us by a 
beneficent Creator. 

How many persons, of comparatively small genius and ac- 
quirements, have risen, by perseverance,and a good and regular 
use of their time, to be great and learned ; while, on the other 
hand, men of much bétter prospects in early life, have, by a 
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contrary conduct, sunk into merited contempt, and been con: 
signed to the oblivion which they had seemed to seek. 

* Upon such a revicw, sure we cannot but be shocked g 
the immense loss we have sustained: the past we cennot 
recall; but the present and the future we may enjoy. Let us 
begin a fresh life with the morning: let the genius start from 
his couch, and the merchant wake from his slumbers : acqui- 
sition will be their reward: after ages shall bless the one, and 
the present the other. The genius shall ditluse his refinements 
through the world: the merchant shall enliven the habitations 
of the needy.” 

I fear the fair sex will deem this a dull, dry, and completely 
uninteresting essay: but I conjure them, however they may 
stile at my treatment of it, not to dismiss the subject from 
their winds: let them consider it well; and certain I am that 
their own good sense, aided by the daily observations they may 
be enabled to make, will convince them of the complete truth 
of every assertion 1 bave made: and if [ win but one lovely 
cheek from the drowsy pillow, and induce its fair owner to give 
it.a brighter glow by seeking the balmy breath of morning, | 
shall be more. than repaid, 


J. M. LACEY. 





Value of Money at Different Periods. 


T is probable that England is the most remarkable instance 
of the depreciation of money; but other countries also 
have experienced the same, though not in the same degree. 
Before the discovery of the Spanish mines in South America, 
the whole of Europe differed littl, comparatively, in the value 
of the necessaries of life, and in that of the circulating 
medium. the price of labour was much the same throughout; 
or the artizins of various professions and various trades re 
sorted to these countries where their talents were most ia 
request, as where buildings, Xe. were in progress, in expecta 
tion of high wages. ‘the present paper shews the prices of 
food and labour in Peance in the tifteeath ceatury ; they may 
be compared with the price of the same articles in England at 
the same time. 

The archives of the parish of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
under the date 1414, mention a grand dinner given by the 
parishioners to the bishop of Patis, Gerard de Montaigu, on 
occasion of his cousecrating the bich altar of their chureh: 
this sumptuous repast, which was paid by a general assessment, 
cost in the whole $ liv. 10 sols (ttle more than 3s. English). 
[t consisted, however, of simple fare, chiefly of fish—a pike 
40 sols, 
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40 sols, ashad 18 sols. and 12 solsa quart of hypocras,a 
liquor composed of wine, sugar, and cinnamon. Another 
formal dinner cost 16 sols (8d. English. The salary of the 
parish organist was 6 liv. (5s ) A workman was paid 19 sols, 
8 deniers, for the labour of nine days employed in labour, dig- 
sing, &c. An assemblage of timber, to form the stair to the 
cleck, cost 12 livres (10s. Gd.); the locks and bars to fasten 
up the cloister, cost 4 sols (2d.); a new door with iron hinges, 
&e, cost I liv. 4 sols. (1s.) Wine was about two-thirds, or 
three-quarters of a halfpenny per pint: a loaf for the altar 
about the same. A nut tree box, six feet long, of capital work- 
manship, cost 5 liv. 10 sols. (4s. Gd.) The surface of 20 
fathoms 6 feet, of the pavement of the rue des Arcis, cost 6 
liv. 10sols (5s. Sd.) A garden wall was raised for 8 sols. 


a - — " ee 


An Extract from a recent Publication, entitled “ Let- 
ters written during a Captivity of upwards of Six 
Years in France, by an Officer of his Majesty's late 
Ship 1Volverene.” 


To Henry. 


From a Dungeon in the Citadel of Bayonne, 
April 4, 1804. 


OU will previous to the arrival of this be acquainted with 
my fate; the tear of friendship, following a participation 
of my sufierings, will have stained the fatal Gazette. O, 
Henry; how I am depressed by the remembrance of past joys! 
how painful is my present situation! and the keen recollection 
ot fostered hopes annihilated! In my last, dated from Fal- 
mouth, two days before our departure from that port, you 
must have observed my desire of amusing myself with scenes 
new and agrecable—enjoyments anticipated and delineated by 
fancy and information. At that period | was contented and 
happy; now | linger.in a dungeon, in the citadel of Bayonne, 
subsisting on black bread and water, received from the hands 
of a pitiless jailer, who deaf to my intreaties, to our surgeon’s 
solicitations on my belalf, and unmoved by my debilitated 
state, from interested motives allows me to frequent his kitchen. 
To his interestedness you are indebted for this letter; and to 
it I also owe the pleasure of writing to you—a necessary solace 
to support me from despondency. 

Reclined on my little portion of straw, with my head reposed 
on my hand, [ often recall to memory the many happy hours 
we have passed tog:ther in our infancy, and in riper years ; 
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and when I think on my indulgent parents, ever dear to my 
heart!, weeping for their unbappy sou, a retrospective glance 
on past joys fills my bosom with sadness, enhances the bitter 
‘pains inseparable from captivity, and extorts a flood of tears, 
which reflect the faint rays of salutary light, stealing through 
the cobweb-covered grate, to console me ere they fall on my 
hard couch 

A technical narration of our capture would be superfluous, 
as you have already perused Captain Gordon’s letter touching 
that particular; aud unacquainted with the necessary sea-terms 
as you are it would be productive of no amusement; I shall 
therefore confine myself to a cursory account of a few incidents 
relating to that affair. 

On the 24ih of March two strange ships were discovered to 
windward, and from their proceedings, from their inability to 
answer the signals made, little doubt remained of their inten- 
tions, notwithstanding they bad hoisted the British ensign to 
deceive us. Our brave commander determined to ase every 

effort for the preservation of the convoy under our escort, im- 
mediately tacked, and every preparation was made to engage 
them; however, from the disparity of force, we had little hope 
to conquer. The contest commenced when within musket- 
shot, and the enemy kept up a well-directed fire for near an 
hour, whea Captain Gordon, not wishing to sacrifice any more 
of his seamen, as sixteen brave men had already fallen, ordered 
the colours to be hauled down. The Wolverene’s main-top- 
sail-yard was shot away iu the slings, the shrouds and running 
rigging gone in many parts, the boats all totally destroyed, and 
her huji so materially damaged that she sunk soon after the 
engagement. 

had-now to endure pains more poignant than the thoughts 
of captivity—heart-felt sensations, caused by the loss of a 
companion | esteemed: his name is Wood—residing, when 
with his parents, at Shrewsbury, in Shropshire. He was re- 
gretted by all the officers of the Wolverene; the seamen, also, 
from his conduct, from his officer-like behaviour, deplored his 
fall. Bndowed with abilities superior to the generality of 
young men of bis age,and from sirict atiention well acquainted 
with his duty, be might have been an ornament to his country, 
aud an usetal member of society. One of the seamen, ina 
tone that betrayed his regret, informed me of his death, and 
pointed to the spot where he fell: I observed the scattered ie- 
mains of my friend on the blood-covered deck, and the 
unpleasing thought it created was productive of a voluntary 
sigh. 

“The rapacious Frenchmen who boarded us gave themselves 
up to plunder, ‘To save my clothes was im possible : a small 
bundle, containing a few indispensable articles was forced trom 

me— 
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me—in eadeavouring to detain it L was ill-treatcd. We re- 
mained six days on board the Blonde, without seeing a single 
sail. Sometimes a pleasing gleam of hope depressed the prose 
pect of despair, aud fancy pictured every object that presented 
itself an English cruizey, bearing down Lo rescue us tyom cap- 
tivity. But our faint bopes in this respect being disappointed, 
we concerted together a scheme for risang Upon our Capiors, to 
rescue ourselves by tuking the Blonde, and reduce our relents 
Jess fue to our situation. The piaa was maturely considered, 
and success might have crowned ous ciurts, but for the pusil- 
lanimous behaviour of tuo wasiers of werchantmen, our fellow 
prisoners, who actuated either by icar of death, or hope of re- 
lease, betrayed our secret, and trustrated our plan, which was 
as follows: A secret and unexpected correspondence was car~ 
ried on between Captain Gordon and his boatswain, a daring 
person, confined in the main-bold with the seamen, for chastis- 
ing the French captain’s steward, who had insulted him. The 
signal was to have been given while the French officers were at 
dinner: Captain Gordon, with she other English officers mes- 
sing with them, intended each to seize his marked opponent at 
table; the petty officers, masters and mates of werchantmen, 
permitted tg air themselves on the quarter-deck, would have 
cut the boarding-pikes trom the spanker-boom, carried the 
quarter-deck, and secured the arm-chest; five seamen, the 
number allowed to walk onthe forecastic, were destined to dis- 
patch the centinel at the main hatch-way, and by so doing fa- 
cilitate the rising of their companionsia the main-hold. What 
peiidy! Betrayed by men who call themselves Englishmen! 
by companions in adversity! by one whose atteation to me 
since our capture has been truly parental! Every precaution 
was taken, the hour appointed near, and cheered by the pros- 
pect of success we were auticipating the pleasures of liberty. 
Had they not acted unlike Englishmen, on the worrow your 
young friend would have been free, or saved, from the horrors 
of ly risonment by, a glorious death. Our encarics, were armed 
in an instant, the hatches immediately barred) down, and all 
was tumult, clamour, and vociferation. What were my feel- 
ings at that mowent! In total obscurity, respiring with difh- 
culty, and- the heai from the number confined intense, and al- 
most uvsupportable. Unable to sustain it, Mr. B——, our 
surgeon, fainted, and, a passenger taken on bis way to America, 
with others, was on his knees, recommending himself to the 
protection of heaven. ‘Touched by our repeated solicitations, 
gne of the hatches, was at length taken off, but the permission 
of walking the deck, a privilege belore enjoyed, was now de- 
died us. 

On our arrival at Passage, in Spain, Captain Gordon de- 
maiuded our liberty, Spain being in a state of acutrality; but 
that 
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that injured, dependent nation, fearful of incurring the displea- 
sure of its powerful neighbour, as a formidable army of French 
troops a?e encamped but a few miles distant, was restrained 
from the execution of its own laws, and no answer to Captain 
Gosdon’s requisition was received. On the following day a 
detachment of Spanish soldiers was sent to guard us: their be- 
WNaviour was unbecoming even our enemies; and we were 
guarded and ill-treated by soldiers of a nation that ought to 
have seen us protected from insult, and liberated. 

Three days after we were conducted to France in two small 
loggers; the enemy still recollecting our late laudable inten- 
tions, obliged us to remain below on the ballast. 

Landing at the foot of Saint Jean de Luz, the guard escorted 
us to an old apartment, that had been, from its appearance, 
many years uninhabited. Bread and water were brought, with 
which we refreshed ourselves heartily, thongh our spirits were 
depressed by the gloomy prospect before us. Midnight ap- 
proaching, we reposed ourselves on the floor, sleep suspended 
for a few hours our painful reficctions, and it was dawn before 
IT awoke. In the morning we left the fort at an early hour; our 
seamen were all handcuffed by the cruel and unfeeling guard, 
and obliged, in this painful situation, to march. I felt for the 
poor fellows: they had braved every danger with me, and how 
obdurate my heart would have been not to share their afflic- 
tions! 

After an hour’s march we arrived at the town of Saint Jean 
de Luz; it is apparently in a very unflourishing state. In the 
square, seated on the pavement, we made a very hearty break- 
fast on bread and waier, Some of the seamen, having at- 
tempted to take off their handcuffs, were inhumanly treated 
by a young petty officer of the Blonde, who was honoured with 
the command of the escort: a mean wish of shewing his au- 
thority to the rabble was the cause of this ill-usage; it was a 
tribute paid to vanity and ignorance. Here Captain Gordon, 
Lieutenant 1———, and Mr. W , were invited by a 
party of French officers of the fourteeuth regiment to dine; 
but what was their astonishment on finding themselves com- 
pelled to pay the bill on quitting the inn! | have often heard 
that politeness is the predominant character of the French: 
behold the first specimen of French politeness known on our 
march! At first [ rashly formed an ill opinion of the whole na- 
tion from this single occurrence; but reflecting on the late 
dreadful revolution, and the changes caused by it, and of as- 
sassins aspiring to the rank of commanders, | am resolved 
to be silent until better acquainted with their real charac- 
ter, 

Our tyrannical escort left us this morning, and we all re- 

Joiced at their departure. A detachment of the fourteenth re- 
giment 
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giment arriving we continued our route. The lenity of this 
guard deserves the highest encomiums of praise: instead of 
preventing the seamen from taking off their shackles, they rea- 
dered them every assistance to free them from that inconveni- 
ence, by forcing the locks with their bayonets. | 

Unaccustomed to walk, we suffered greatly from fatigue; we 
were also in want of water: but from the friendly treatment of 
our guard we endured all without complaining. — 

It was late before we arrived at Bayonne, and night prevented 
my seeing the beauties of this large commercial town. After 
passing through several avenues a little enlightened by distant 
lamps we .arriyed at the citadel. Fatigued and feeble from 
hunger, we seated ousselves on the pavement, exposed to the 
rain; and from the commisgsary’s reluctance to quit his supper, 
here we remained near two hours. When mustered, we were 
conducted to separate dungeons, receiving each a small parcel 
of straw on entering: I reposed on my hard couch, absorbed 
in the most poignant reflections; [ could not sleep, 

Farewell, Henry! [ shall write every occasion. My letters 
alleviate my cares, because | know you share them: they are 
not yet terminated : but why anticipate imaginary ills? and 
suffer from the idea of suffering? 


Since hope remains to cheer my troubled breast, 
To calm my cares, and lull my mind to rest, 

Her cheering beams dispel the gloom of wee, 
And dries from sorrow’s cheek the tears that flow. 





CHARACTER OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
[From Dr. Thomson’s “ History of the Royal Society.” 


\J OTWITHSTANDING the extraordinary honours that 
AN were paid him, he had so humble an opinion of him- 
seif, that he had no relish for the applause whicli he re- 
ceived, He was so little vain and desirous of glory from 
any of his works, that he would have let others ryn away 
with the glory of those inventions which have done so much 
honour to human nature, if his friends and countrymen had 
net been more jealous than he was of bis own glory, and 
the honour of his country. He was exceedingly courteous and 
affable, even to the lowest, and never despised any men for 
want of capacity, but always expressed freely his resentment 
against any immorality or impiety. He not only showed a 
great and constant regard to religion in general,-as well by an 
exemplary life as in all his wi itings, but was also a firmn believer 
of revealed religion, as appears by the many papers which hée 
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left behind him on the subject. But his notion of the Clirise 
tian religion was not founded on a narrow bottom, nor his cha- 
rity and morality so scanty, as to show a coldness to those who 
thought otherwise than he did in matters indifferent; mach 
less to admit of persecution, of which he always e xpressed the 
strongest abhorrence and detestation. He had such a mild- 
ness of temper, that a melancholy story would often draw 
tears from him, and he was exceedingly shocked at any act of 
cruelty to mat or beast; mercy to both being the topic that 
he loved to dwell upon. An innate modesty and simplicity 
showed itself in all his actions and expressions. His whole 
life was one continued seriés of labour, patience, charity, gene- 
rosity, temperance, piety, goodness, and all other virtues, with- 
out a mixture of any known vice whatsoever. 





ITALIAN SCENERY. 
[From the Rev. C. Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy.] 


OTHING, in fact, is more pleasing to an eye accustomed 

+ to contemplate prospects through the medium of a va- 
porous sky, than the extreme purity of the atmosphere, the 
consequent brightness of the light, and the distinct appearance 
of remote objects. A serene sky takes off mach of the hor- 
rors of a desert, and communicates a smile to baireu sands and 
shapeless rocks; what then must be its effects upon the face of 
a region in which nature seems to have collected all ber means 
of ornament, all her arts of pleasing ; plains fertile and ex- 
tensive, varied with gentle swells and bold elevations; muun- 
tains of every shape, outline, and degree, sometimesadvancing, 
sometimes retiring, but always in view, presenting here their 
shaggy declivities darxened with woods, and there a long line 
of brown rugged precipices; now lifting to the skies a head 
of snow, and now a purple summit ; unfok ling as vou advance, 
and discovering in their winding ric ‘h vallies, populous villages, 
Jakes and riv ers, convents and cities; these are the materials of 
picturesque beauty, and these are the constant and almost in- 
variable features of Italian scenery. Hence, this celebrated 
country has not oaly been the favourite resort or rather theme 
of poets, but the school of painters, whether natives or fo- 
reigners, who have found iv its vasicd prospects the richest 
source of every species of beauty. There, amid the Sabie 
hills, that spread su many soft charms around Tivoli, Poussin 
formed his taste, and collected the originals of the mild rural 
scenes displayed in his most famous landse: apes. Claude Lor 
raine made the Alban Mount, and all the successive range of 
. 6 Ap “ 
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Appenine that sweeps along the Roman and Neapolitan Coast, 
his favourite haunt; and there he saw and copied the glowing 
shades that embrown the woods, the rich tints that gleam along 
the distant promontories, and brighten the surface of the 
ocean. Salvator Rosa indulged his bolder genius in contem- 
plating the mountains and the forests of Calabria, where he 
found that mixture of strength and softness, of grace and wild- 
ness, and that striking combination of deep and airy tinges that 
characterize his daring pencil. 








Mr. Haensel’s Description of the Nicobar Swallow. 


F birds, I shall only notice one, called by some the Nico- 
bar swallow, but I will not venture to determine its 
generic character. It is the builder of those eatable nests, 
which constitute one of the luxuries of am Indian banquet. 
These birds are called hinlene by the natives, and build in 
fissures and cavities of rocks, especially in such as are open to 
the south. In the latter, the finest and whitest nests are found, 
and [ have sometimes gathered fifty pound weight of them, 
on one excursion for that purpose. ‘They are sinall, and shaped 
like swallows’ nests. If they are perfect, 72 of them go toa 
catty, or 1? pounds. The best sale for them is in China. 
After the most diligent investigation, I was never able fully to 
discover of what substance they are made, nor do any of the 
opinions of naturalists, with which I have become acquainted, 
appear satisfactory to me, neither have the authors alluded to 
ever seen the birds. They have remarkably short legs, and are 
unable to rise, if they once fall or settle om the ground. I 
caught many in this state, and after examining them, threw 
them up into the air, when they immediately flew away ; they 
cannot therefore, as some ‘suppose, obtain their materials on 
the coast, or from rocks in the sea, 

My opinion is, that the nesis are made of the gum of a 
peculiar tree, called by some the Nicobar cedar, and growing 
in great abundance in al] the southern islands. Lts wood is hard, 
black, and very heavy. From Decetwberto May, it is covered 
with blossom, and bears a fruit somewhat resembling a cedar 
or pine-apple, but more like a large berry full of eyes or pus- 
tules, discharging a gum or resinous fluid. About these trees, 
when in bloom or bearing fruit, | have seen innumerable flocks 
of these little birds, flying and fluttering like bees round a tree 
orshrub in full flower, and am of opinion, that they there ga- 
ther the materials for their nests. I relate the fact, having of- 
ten watched them with great attention, but will not venture to 
affirm, that I have made a full discovery. 1 observed before, 
Vol. 53. 4C that 
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that these birds dwelt in cavities of rocks, like bees in a hive, 
flying in and out, and building their nests close together, like 
thartins or swallows. 

The hen constructs a neat, large, well-shaped nest, calculated 
for laying and hatelring ber eggs, and the cock contrives to fix 
ahother, smaller and rather niore cluinsy, close to his mate: 
for they #re not only bailt fer the purpose of laying eggs, but 
for resting places, whence they may take wing. If they are 
robbed of them, they iinmediately fall to work to build others, 
and being remarkably active, are able to finish enough ina day 
to support the weight of their bodies, though they require 
about three weeks to complete a nest. During the north-east 
trade wind, they are all alive and fly about briskly, but as soon 
ns the wind comes round to the south-west, they sit or lie in 
their nests in a state of stupor, and show animation only by a 
kind of tremulous motion over their whole body. I have 
sometimes taken one out of his nest in this state, and laid him 
on the palm of my hand, when I observed no sign of life about 
him but this trembling, and on returning lim to his pluee, 
could hardly prevent him from falling on one side. If their 
nests were taken away at thut season, the poor birds must ine- 
Vitably perish. 





INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 
[From Extracts et Notices des Manuscrits.] 


Late commentator, in endeavouring to throw some new 

ight upon the interior of Africa, says the country of 
Zanguebar is about two months journey in length. It is 
boanded on the south by a province called Alifang; on the east 
by Nubia, on the north by Yemen, and on the west by Ethio- 
pia. The inhabitants are black, and burnt by the beat of the 
sun. The black tint of their skin is different from that of 
otlier Africans, and they are further distinguished by a flat 
nose, thick lips, large lands, and a particular conformation of 
their heels. ‘They are irritable, are cannibals, and devour their 
enemies. They have a king they call Aklini. They go to 
their wars upon oxen, for waat of burses. They have a great 
deal of gold and ivory, in consequence of their hunting ele- 
phaats, which are very numerous in that country, The star 
Canopus appeers in their horizon every night. 


REFLECTION. 
if UMILITY is a true sign of real worth, and the opposite 
inclination evinces a great want of that dispusition which 
g0 much adorns the Christian character. 
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Inscription on a Monument in the Cathedral at Bristol, erected by the 
Rev. William Mason, to the Memory of his Wife, Mary, who died at- 
Clifton, at the early Age of 28, when mm the Act of drinking the Waters 
of the celebrated Springs at that Place. 


AKE, holy earth, all that my soul holds dear, 
Take that best gift which Heav’n so lately gave. 
Her faded form she bow’d to tasie the wave, 
And died. Dues youth, dues beauty, read thé line ? 
Does sy mpathetic fear their breast alarm? _ 
Speak, dead Maria; breathe a strain divine; 
Ev’n from the grave thou shalt have pow’r to charm, 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee, 
Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move; 
And, if so fatr, from vanity as free ; 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 
Teil them, tho’ tis an awful a to die 
(’ Twas ev’n to thee) yet, the dread path once trod, 
Heav’n lifts ite everlasting portals high, 
And bids ‘ the pure in heart behold their God.” 


W. MASON. 








For the Wrexty ENTERTAINER. 
Whit-Sunday ; or, The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 


NGELS of Heaven! celestial train! 
Adore your God and King; 
To him who reigns above the skies 
Sweet hallelujahs sing. 


Ye blessed host of seraphims, 
Your cheerful voices raise ; 

And in a song of melody 
The great Redeemer praise, 


We'll celebrate th’ glorious day, 
When Jesu’s spirit came, 

From Heav’n above, and dwelt on those 
Who magnify’d his name. 


On them the blessing of the Lord 
Transcendently was giv’n, 

With pow’r to teach, in divers tongues, 
The righteous law of Heav’n. 


And spread the gospel’s sacred truth, 
Salvation from on high, 

To ali whoto the slaughter’d lamb 
Would for a refuge fy. 


Who gave himself a sacrifice 
Tobe for sinners slain ; 
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That thro’ his precious blood we might 
A crown of glory gain. 


Such mercy shewn to fallen man, 
How can we e’er repay ? 

But with a fervent, humble zeal, 
His holy will obey. 


M. B. 
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THE TEAR. 





ITTLE index of the mind, 
Rais’d by thoughts of different kind, 

Sometimes sorrow to express, 
Sometimes joy to great excess; 
Oft thy aid thou dost impart 
To th’ o’erflowing, grateful heart, 
When ’tis pity causeth thee 
‘Thou art pleasant then to see 
Trickling down the modest cheek, 
Suffus’d with loveliness tho’ meek : 
Surely then thou dost appear 
Better than when more severe, 
Dropping from the eye of rage, 
Which its object can’t engage. 
Oh then little, pearly tear! 
May I never have thee near 
As a sign of rage or grief, 


But of pity, for relief | CIPHER. 































IMPROMPTU. 


& E seen a rose blooming, 

And sweetly perfuming, 

The breeze of the morn soft breathing in May; 
But ere Sol had done beaming, 
Or the eve star was gleaming, 

Its beauty was fled—ah! it wither’d away ! 
I’ve seen pleasure smiling, 
Her vot’ries beguiling, 

With prospects of bliss transcendently gay ; 
But ere Sol had done beaming, 
Or the eve star was gleaming, 

All traces of pleasure had vanish’d away ! 


I’ve seen fickle fortune 
Capriciously sporting, 

Her mountains of treasure superbly display ; 
But ere Sol had done beaming, 
Or the eve star was gleaming, 

Snatch with derision such prospects away. 
Ye rich and ye needy, 
Such phantoms mislead ye, 

For pleasures, earth-born, soon fade and decay ; 
But above the sun’s beaming, 

= Let your hope star be gleaming. 

Chere blessings are found that will ne’er fade away. 


A. K, RUSTICUS, 
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